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KEEP YOUR DOGS 


WORM CAPSULES 


.| Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
+.) worms. Effective—Dependable. 


PFREE Send for Nema 


booklet No. 652. 
Write to Animal Inaustry Dept., Desk N58G 
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Pure Cedar Bedding 


FOR THE COMFORT 
OF YOUR DOGS 


Keeps your kennels sweet and clean. 
Used for many years by leading ken- 
nels, dog fanciers, hospitals and vet- 
erinarians. Makes the coat glossy. 
Keeps fleas away. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct. 


Packed in convenient sized bales. 
$1.00 and up, F.O.B. factory. Also 
cushions filled with our CEDAR 
BEDDING in sizes to meet your re- 
quirements. 


Tell us what you want. 
We will try to please you. 


Framingham Cedar Bedding Co. 


SOUTH HANSON, MASS. 


Delightfully scented, Cuticura is 
ideal for every Talcum Powder use. 
Recommended by nurses for babies. 
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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


yur Dumb Animals, 1941, bound volume 
Our Dumb Animals, 1939 and 1940, bound 

Humane Calendar for 1942, each, 20 cts.; 

two for 35 cts.; three for 50 cts.; twelve for 1.75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 


$1.00 


tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 
ee 5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3%. .$0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth ......... 50 cts 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc.....$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... ieee 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 ‘* “ 
Suggestions for Riding Stables, 4 pp. .... Free 
Tips on Saddle Horses, 4 pp. .......... Free 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........small, 50 cts. 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .$1.00 per - 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 ‘ 


Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... _— 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 “ 
What the Chained Dog Says ........... yada 
“‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

es 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 $0.50 ng 100 


How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ .50 - 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ............ ee 
The Care of Caged Canaries ........... — 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 d 100 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... ao 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ........... 


Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* 


About Other Animals 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ... paper, 7 cts. 
Care of Animals During Air Raids Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 a 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... .50 - 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 
Humane Education Leafiet, No. 7, Farm 


Hints on the Care of Cows ............ lll 
Directions for the Care of Swine ....... 1.00 ‘“ “ 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ........ a 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............. — 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 


What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 


Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan 
Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. 
Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. 


Humane Education 

The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley ... 
Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 

The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley . 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ......... 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 

10 cts. each; twelve for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for 1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 

An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

grades 
‘‘Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ...... - each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 

cloth, 35 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 


I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 ets, 
The Best Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts, 
Let Us Have Pets! play, for three boys 

and three girls .......... 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
$1.50 per 100 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each .50 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher .............. Ss 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 


2cts.each; 100 “ “ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... ma “Ss 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them ........... 
How to Organize a Society for the Pro- 

Incidents about Animals, by Geo. v. 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals Buttons,’’ three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
‘‘Band of Mercy’? pennant ............ 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. J. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... aS 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ........ mm eS 


Does It Pay, story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
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In spite of War, with its black shadows 
darkening the world, the Sun still shines, 
the Planets hold to their courses, the 
Stars keep their appointed paths as when 
time was young, Day follows Night, and 
Harvest answers Seed Time, as when the 
first sower went forth to sow. There are 
still some things for which to be grateful. 


We have all heard a great deal about 
Bundles for Britain—for Blue Jackets— 
for America; and the Angell Memorial 
Hospital, not to be left out of the picture, 
has been the recipient of many fine 
bundles of linen and cloth. We wish to 
thank our many friends who sent this 
much-needed material. It has been a real 
contribution. 


Early this year a bill was introduced 
in the New York State Legislature which, 


_if passed, would have eliminated all the 


worthwhile features of that state’s law 
against the nicking of horses’ tails. Our 
own Society last year successfully de- 
feated a similar attempt to change the 
Massachusetts law, and we rejoice with 
our New York State neighbors in Gover- 
nor Lehman’s decision to veto the bill. 


We recently talked to an important 
official of the Massachusetts school sys- 
tem who told us that the schools in the 
Commonwealth, while fully realizing the 
need for encouraging patriotism in the 
children, nevertheless stressed the fact 
that after the war is over we shall very 
likely again do business with and visit 
many of the nations now our enemies and, 
in order to retain a fair sense of values, 
should continue to study their people and 
industries. Hate will not win the war— 
only the determination to overcome all 
obstacles can accomplish the final victory 
Which will be ours. 


Why Is It Called “Our 
Dumb Animals”? 


HAT is, why was this word, “Dumb,” 

used in the title originally given our 
magazine? The real answer is because 
the founder of our two Societies, George 
T. Angell, chose that name when he sent 
the first copy of it to the printer. That 
was seventy-five years ago, when prac- 
tically no laws existed to curb the cruel- 
ties so commonly inflicted upon the great 
world of animal life—a world thought of 
as “voiceless,” with no voice to plead its 
own cause or make known its God-given 
rights. 

Man’s thought about animals has risen 
to far higher levels through these past 
seventy-five years, till it seems almost a 
reproach cast upon them to speak of them 
as dumb. Do they not speak a language 
of their own with eyes that look into 
yours and tell of affection or distrust or 
anger? Do not the sounds that issue 
from their lips in bark, or growl, or 
whimper, or in winning calls or songs 
to their young or mates, proclaim them 
anything but dumb? 

And yet if you go to your dictionary, 
we think you will see that Mr. Angell 
was justified in his use of the word. This 
is what you will find: “Dumb: destitute 
of the power of speech, unable to utter 
articulate sounds; as, a dumb brute or 
animal.” 

Many times we have been asked why 
we did not deem it wise to change the 
name, using such words as “Our Friendly 
Animals,” or “Our Animal Friends,” and 
the best answer to the question has been, 
“This magazine, the first of its kind ever 
printed, and which has gone out all over 
the world for three-quarters of a century, 
has carried the name so long that, though 
a better name might be chosen, the better 
part of wisdom has seemed to be to let 


the old name stand.” 

We appreciate the wish of not a few 
of our readers that a different name was 
not originally chosen, but trust they will 
still continue to read the magazine in 
spite of its “middle name.” 


Did You Know That.... 


Animals have long had a place on 
regimental badges in English armies and 
navies, so we are told by a writer in 
The Animals’ Friend. 

It is easy to understand why some of 
the animals, so represented, are fero- 
cious creatures, like tigers and: lions, and 
even less pugnacious animals, such as 
elephants and bears and horses. The 
strange thing is that a lamb is the em- 
blem of the Queen’s Royal Regiment, and 
the badge of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps bears a serpent; the badge of the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps, a figure 
half man and half horse. Even the 
salmon, the bull, the cat, the bulldog are 
also so used. 


A Safe and Sane Fourth 


This year, when the celebration of In- 
dependence Day means so much to all 
Americans, parents and animal owners, 
at least in Massachusetts, can further 
rejoice, as Stephen J. Garrity, State Fire 
Marshal, has forbidden the use of fire- 
works. 

For once we shall not have to read 
about some little child who lost an eye 
or was severely burned—nor will our 
emergency ambulance have to work over- 
time picking up badly-injured animals 
often painfully burned by fireworks. 

Yes, it should be a happy celebration 
we Americans can enjoy—to the envy of 
the rest of this suffering world. Let us 
make the most of it! 
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The Hunt 


Susie Montgomery Best 
“Boot! Sacdle! To Horse! Away!’ Ropert BROWNING 


Boot and saddle! To horse and away! 

The horn is sounded! The keen hounds bay! 
They are off to the hunt at the dawn of day. 
But far in the brake some timid thing 
Born to the world without consent, 

Living its life as it was meant, 

Pricks its ears and prepares to flee 

Swift as a bird on startled wing 

From something it senses yet to be. 


* * * 


Boot and saddle! To horse! Away! 
Kind God, be merciful! Shield the prey! 


The Strange Dugong 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


HE warm coral seas off Northern 

Australia are today the only part of 
the world where those strange animals, 
dugongs, may still be seen in any great 
numbers. Also called sea-cows, these 
peculiar creatures, which bear some re- 
markably close resemblances to humans, 
are the animals that gave rise to the 
famous mermaid fable; they were re- 
garded as half human and half fish, and 
were treated with superstitious awe. 
There are many references to these 
“mermaids” in old sea records, as far 
back as the days of Greek mythology, 
and many maps and drawings of the 
16th and 17th centuries show pictures 
of the “fish-tailed women.” Unfortu- 
nately, the creatures are fast becoming 
extinct, and now rank among the world’s 
rarest animals. 

Despite their name, sea-cow, they are 
by no means cowlike in appearance. Al- 
though they live only in the sea, being 
unable to move a single step on land, 
they are air-breathing animals. The 
males grow to about 9 feet in length, 
and the females to 8 feet. They weigh 
up to 2,000 pounds, or more, and their 
body, of a dark-grayish color, is cylin- 
drical in shape, gradually tapering 


OUR 


towards a half-moon shaped tail, with 
which the creatures can swim at a great 
speed, aided by a pair of fore-flippers. 
They have no hind limbs. Actually they 
are land animals which, in the course of 
ages, have become adapted to an aquatic 
life; the hind limbs having disappeared 
and the forelimbs become modified into 
flippers. 

The animals have ordinary lungs, like 
those of a human, and so cannot remain 
long under water. They breathe through 
nostrils at the end of the muzzle, and 
at the end of their short “arms” or fore- 
flippers have “hands” resembling five 
fingers joined together by a web. One 
of the many uses of these “hands” is for 
carrying food to the mouth. The crea- 
tures have a small rather human-like 
head on which a short, stubbly hair 
grows, while the males, with increasing 
age, even grow matted beards. 

The animals have small ears and eyes, 
and in their mouth a tongue and teeth. 
But it is in their internal structure and 
skeleton that the resemblance to humans 
is most marked. They are warm- 
blooded, have a complex brain, and the 
young are nourished some months after 
birth on the mother’s milk. She suckles 
her baby in a manner similar to humans; 
when feeding the infant at sea, she holds 
the baby to her breast with one “hand,” 
and uses the other “hand” to swim, 
keeping the head and upper part of her 
body above the surface. 


It is a fascinating sight to see a 
mother and her feeding baby drifting 
along upright in the water. In such a 
position, especially when seen at dusk in 
silhouette, the female looks so remark- 
ably like a human that it is easy to un- 
derstand how the famous mermaid myth 
of the old-time sailors originated. Like 
ordinary cows, the dugongs are vegeta- 
rian; they live exclusively on a peculiar 
sea-grass, known as “dugong-grass.” 

The animals’ worst enemies are 
sharks. It is due to the ceaseless at- 
tacks of these sea-tigers that the harm- 
less and defenseless dugongs are fast 
becoming extinct. 
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Elephant Quiz 


ONETA B. CHRISTIAN 


O you know that a full-grown ele. 
phant’s meals for one day often con- 
sist of one hundred and fifty pounds of 
hay, thirty-five heads of lettuce, fifty 
pounds of corn-stalks or green vegetables, 
and fifteen loaves of bread? However, 
carrots and bran are their favorite foods, 
They have to learn to like peanuts! 

Do you know that elephants in captiy- 
ity often have minor foot operations? 
Shuffling around in small quarters tends 
to make the elastic substance on the soles 
of their feet wear off unevenly. To ease 
the pain that this condition causes, an 
animal surgeon cuts away the excess 
substance. 

Do you know that an elephant’s tusks 
are really his incisor teeth which con- 
tinue to grow throughout the elephant’s 
lifetime? The largest tusks of which 
there is any record are eleven feet, five 
and one-half inches long and weigh two 
hundred and ninety-two pounds. 

Do you know that elephants in captiy- 
ity retain much of their jungle instinct? 
For example, a herd of elephants will 
not go to sleep all at one time. They pre- 
fer to sleep in shifts. Also, elephants 
who are housed in tents often become so 
frightened during rain or _ thunder 
storms that they are led out into the 
open where they seem to enjoy them- 
selves. 

Do you know that elephants possess a 
very keen sense of smell? It is believed 
that they can detect the presence of a 
human being several miles away if the 
wind is blowing from the right direction. 

Do you know that the famous elephant, 
“Jumbo,” was bought in England and 
brought to this country at a cost of 
$15,000 and his owner cleared in one day 
the whole purchase price? 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies will be made good by us upon 
application. 


A SCENE IN IDAHO—WHERE THE DEER AND THE ANTELOPE PLAY 
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Consider the Horse! 


T. J. MCINERNEY 


S the war progresses, and tire and 

gasoline restrictions become more 
stringent, the horse will be called upon 
more and more for help in meeting the 
daily needs of the public for the delivery 
of food and other articles. In some sec- 
tions of the country horses have already 
replaced motor vehicles in the delivery 
of such articles and it is a foregone con- 
clusion that soon they will be pressed 
into greater service elsewhere. 

It is regrettable, of course, that after 
years of comparative ease and retire- 
ment, many horses will have to return 
to harness, figuratively and _ literally 
speaking. If horses could speak, how- 
ever, we know they would unhesitatingly 
declare their willingness again to don the 
traces and do their share towards achiev- 
ing the victory for which we are all 
working. Their willingness co-operate 
would far outshine that of many of us! 

Since it is inevitable that horses will 
again be put to work, it behooves each 
and every friend of Old Dobbin to see 
to it that he is not subjected to any 
unnecessary hardship or cruelty while 
being of service to man. Unfortunately, 
as experience has shown, many owners 
are concerned only with getting the ut- 
most in service out of their horses. Not 
a thought is given to their comfort and 
well-being. 

With the advent of warm weather, it 
is essential that all animais have suf- 
ficient drinking water and particularly 
horses, because of the strenuous work 
they are compelled to do. Wherever pos- 
sible, public watering troughs should be 
established and maintained to supple- 
ment those already available. Where 
there are none, steps should be taken to 
provide them. Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, 
-Junior Chamber of Commerce and simi- 
lar groups in trough-less communities 
might well undertake to raise the funds 
necessary to fill this important humane 
need. If it is impossible to have water- 
ing troughs, the individual home owner 
can help fill this void by keeping several 
pails of fresh water within easy reach 
of passing horses. 


There are a number of thoughtless 
and cruel acts to which horses are fre- 
quently subjected and steps should be 
taken at once to guard against them. 
Among these are forcing a horse to walk 
on a hot pavement or road without being 
properly and comfortably shod; making 
a horse work long hours at a stretch 
without rest; improper and inadequate 
feeding, and last, but by no means least, 
unnecessary cruelty in an effort to get 
more work or more speed out of the 
animal. Humane societies and the proper 
civil authorities can always be appealed 
to in cases where cruelty persists. 
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“Myrtle,” U. S. Army Mule, Pride of the 25th 


CHARLES MODESETTE 


YRTLE,” a 34-year-old U. S. 
M Army mule, might have been a 

corpse today with a bullet through 
her brain, but for a kind-hearted com- 
manding officer at Fort Huachuca, Ari- 
zona, who saved her life. 

Some time ago Myrtle became very 
sick—so ill, in fact, that she could not 
get to her feet and would eat nothing 
offered her. 

A veterinarian examined her, pro- 
nounced her case hopeless and suggested 
that she be shot then and there. But 
Col. Lee D. Davis, former commander of 
the 25th U. S. Infantry and then serving 
as post commander, refused to give the 
order to shoot Myrtle. 

“While there’s life, there’s hope,” he 
reasoned. “Give her the best of atten- 
tion and keep me informed as to her 
condition.” 

After several days Myrtle began to 
show signs of improvement, and with 
expert attention, she rallied, got to her 
feet and recovered. Today she is well and 
hearty, and still revered by officers and 
enlisted men. 

Myrtle’s colorful career with the army 
included service a quarter of a century 
ago when she was taken into Mexico when 
General John J. Pershing commanded an 
expedition to hunt down the Mexican 
rebel and bandit leader, Pancho Villa. 

Villa’s men raided the town of Colum- 
bus, New Mexico, situated in an isolated 
desert spot near the Mexican border. The 
army came back without Villa but Myrtle 
gained some new experiences. . 

The names of Parral, Colonia Dublan 


and Carrizal, which appear on her parade 
robes, are all names of cities or towns in 
Mexico. The “M” stands for Company 
M, a machine gun company with the 25th 
U. S. Infantry with which Myrtle saw 
so much service. It’s a Negro outfit, 
commanded by white officers. “Onward” 
the motto of the 25th, appears on its 
service flag. 

A veteran of the World War, Myrtle 
has been officially retired from active 
service. Her only appearances in public 
are on those occasions when, attired in 
her robe of honor, she marches in drills 
and parades. 


Different kinds of animals, living in 
the sea and the streams, on land and 
underground, number into the millions. 
And they weigh from four tons each 
down to a size so small that they cannot 
be seen by the naked eye. One of the 
largest right now is the hippopotamus 
which has a stomach ten feet long, a hide 
an inch thick. 


The world’s best tiller of the soil is 
the earthworm. It has been estimated 
that an acre of ground harbors 50,000 
of them which, in a year, carry in their 
bodies eighteen tons of dirt. That is, 
they bring up from deep down in the 
subsoil earth which, in successive stages, 
they deposit on top of the ground. Thus 
they literally plough their way up, loos- 
ening the soil and providing for the per- 


colation of water to myriad root systems 
far below. 
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At Dawn 


Kadra Maysi 


At dawn they changed the shore patrol. 
| heard the bombers, far away, 

Converging. But, | also heard 

The song with which a mockingbird 

Salutes the breaking day. 


He sang! Against the saffron dawn, 
His music rose and swelled and spread 

In silver fans — until its sound 

Was merged and completely drowned 

By motors overhead. 


| lay and heard the bombers pass 
And watched the frightened pigeons fly 
From roofs. And then | heard a trill . . . 
The mockingbird was singing still 
A rival to defy. 


He had not left the Banksia rose 

Which holds his nest. He did not cease 
To sing. He sang more loud and high — 
In challenge to the roaring sky — 

His hymn of joy and peace. 


Mrs. Cardinal Had Her Way 


A. LEONARD BUTTS 


HEN a cardinal decided to build 

its nest in a cedar tree at the side 
of our front porch, it conflicted with cer- 
tain plans which we had made. It was 
time for the usual spring arrangement 
of our porch furniture, and also we 
wanted to clean and wax the floor. 


I watched that cardinal with keen in- 
terest as it pulled tiny brown twigs from 
around the bottom of the cedar and 
placed them skillfully in forks of the tree. 
A very neat nest, partly lined with small 
scraps of paper, was soon constructed. 


So the question to be decided was 
whether to proceed with our work on the 
porch, and endeavor to disturb the car- 
dinal as little as possible, or wait until 
the creature had finished with its nest. 
Then I remembered a previous spring 
when a cardinal had built its nest at one 
end of the porch in a rosebush. Appar- 
ently discovering that its location was 
not private enough, the nest was never 
used. Perhaps the same thing would 
happen in this case; thus, we decided to 
wait. 


Dust accumulated on the porch floor, 
but it remained unswept. In due time 
three tiny bundles of baby cardinals 
nestled in their cradle of twigs and 
leaves. Indeed, the close-up glimpses of 
the family routine of those cardinals was 
compensation in abundance for our delay. 


Frequently I placed sunflower seed 
near the edge of the porch floor only 
several feet from the nest. At such 
times it was quite interesting to watch 
the mother bird crack the seed and make 
numerous trips to and from the nest. 
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MOTHER SKIMMER AND SAND-COLORED BABY 


I observed that the male cardinal was 
quite helpful too. On one occasion he 
flew to a branch of an elm, holding a 
tender looking green worm in his bill. 
As though pre-arranged, the female flew 
to the branch and took that little worm 
in her bill and returned to her nest. 


There is a vacant nest now in that 
useful cedar, and we are a bit sorry that 
our enjoyment was so brief. But, accord- 
ing to nature, those little cardinals are 
now flying about with the guidance and 
protection of their parents. Yes, we are 
glad that we had some little part in mak- 
ing that fact possible. 


Faith in Humanity 


One day every pedestrian passing the 
governor’s residence in the ancient Swed- 
ish city of Orebro was met by a duck 
who looked up at him and squawked ex- 
citedly. She evidently had an important 
story to tell, but how understand her? 
Finally the police officer noticed that 
after each speech she ran up to a tall 
tree close to the castle. He followed, and 
the duck flew up to an old magpie’s nest 
near the top of the tree. There she 
stayed, looking down and continuing her 
chattering. The man brought a ladder 
and climbed up. He found the duck had 
selected this nest as a comfortable place 
to hatch her brood, but, alas! it was so 
high above the water that she could not 
possibly bring her little ones down. So 
she decided to invoke human aid, and her 
appeal was not in vain. The officer car- 
ried the downy nestlings down and placed 
them gently in their native element. 


JOHANNA R. M. LYBACK 


Most fastidious of the animals is the 
raccoon, which habitually washes his 
food. Even if you hand him something 
he is particularly eager for, he will de- 
liberately rinse it in his water dish 
before deigning to eat it. 


The Black Skimmer 


G. A. TIBBANS 


EOPLE living along the seaboard 

from Virginia to Mexico are familiar 
with the strange bird usually known as 
the “black skimmer,” but very few out- 
side of that section have ever seen one. 
Very many never even heard of it. This 
sea bird is also known as the “cutwater,” 
“shearwater,” and “scissorbill.” 

The black skimmers are exceedingly 
noisy birds. They bark like dogs and if 
a person scares up a number of them the 
din that fills the air is equal to that from 
several kennels of pups. The lower man- 
dible of this curious bird is an inch or 
more longer than the upper. The eggs 
are laid in the sand that the sun may 
help the mother bird in the hatching 
process. No real nest is made, other than 
the beach sand. The adult birds are 
black and white, but their beaks are red 
and white. They never go inland, nor do 
they fly very far out to sea. The bird is 
an excellent streamlined flyer and will 
swoop toward the water from above with 
the speed of a dive bomber and dip some 
distance into the water to pick up small 
marine creatures upon which it feeds. 
For her nest the mother skimmer makes 
a hollow in the sand by slowly turning 
her body round and round. 

The bird is protected by the govern- 
ment and “always hungry,” but since 
it is protected it should be regarded as 
another of mankind’s feathered friends, 
although its voice is exceedingly irritat- 
ing to those who hear it. 


The horned toad is no toad at all buta 
lizard, and one of the few lizards that 
can be picked up by the tail without hav- 
ing the tail break off. He is a ferocious 
looking little beast, a true monster m 
miniature, but as an actual fact, he’s as 
harmless as a kitten and makes a nite 
pet. 
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July, 1942 
Nighthawks 
Charles P. Isley 


When the blue sky fades at evening— 
Cautiously turns to gray, 

The nighthawks scour the heavens 
Seeking their insect prey. 


They twist and turn in the shadows, 
Pierce the dusk with their cries 

As the sun falls past the woodlands 
Leaving deep purple skies. 


They skim the soft-waving treetops, 
Hover, then dart from sight— 

Then darkness gathers her mantle 
And covers them with night. 


Nature and the Egg 


Nature did a grand job when she de- 
signed the egg round at one end and 
pointed at the other, this characteristic 
shape being more pronounced in the eggs 
of wildfowl than in those of domestic 
kinds. Many wild birds lay eggs on the 
bare rock of cliffs high above the sea, 
with little or no nest to protect them. 
So if they are disturbed, instead of roll- 
ing off, they roll round and round, ending 
up just about where they started from. 
The peculiar shape of the egg is nature’s 
method of saving it from wanton de- 
struction which, of course, might result 
seriously to the continued existence of 
rare species like some of the Arctic birds 
laying but a single egg. Usually, the 
eggs of birds which incubate in covered 
nests or in nests with side openings are 
pure white, while the eggs of birds that 
lay in open nests are tinted for camou- 
flage. 
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Whippoorwills and Nighthawks 


GLADYS 


‘“HIPPOORWILL, whippoorwill!” 
Winns plaintive call, with its pecu- 

liar rhythm, coming to us through 
the shadowy twilight, again and again, can 
not but hold our attention. And we begin 
to wonder a bit about the bird that, 
“mourns unseen and ceaseless sings.” 


The whippoorwill gets its name from 
its song, but around it hover some of the 
pleasant superstitions of old England. 
There is a tradition that no frost ever ap- 
pears after the whippoorwill comes nor 
will it appear until after he leaves for 
the sunny South. The English people 
called these birds goatsuckers and once 
really believed that they came out at 
night and milked the goats. This belief 
arose from the fact that the birds closely 
follow the goats for the insects that are 
about them. 


The whippoorwills are rarely seen, but 
they would be greatly missed in any 
friendly neighborhood. Each year, when 
I first hear their call, I feel as though an 
old friend has come back again. They 
make no nest, but lay their two eggs on 
the ground. Their food consists of in- 
sects and their chief meal is taken after 
sunset, when they sweep back and forth 
through the air gathering any and all 
that come within their range. 

This bird loves the solitary woods but 
it does not like the water so it is almost 
never seen near the seashore. Its silence 
in the daytime is almost uncanny. If one 
happens to come upon the whippoorwill 
suddenly it will rise almost without a 
sound and float silently away. Its dull, 
mottled markings blend almost perfectly 


Courtesy, Mass. Audubon Society. Photo by Roger T. Peterson 


EVENING GROSBEAKS ENJOYING SUNFLOWER SEED AT 
A FEEDING STATION IN TOPSFIELD, MASS. 


JORDAN 


with the tree branch upon which it 
stretches out lengthwise. They walk but 
little as their feet are small and weak, 
but their wings are powerful and their 
flight easy and graceful. 

Another of the so-called “goatsuckers” 
is the nighthawk. This again is a mis- 
nomer, as the bird is neither a hawk nor 
a goatsucker. In old England it was also 
called “nightjar,” and “bullbat.” It closely 
resembles the whippoorwill, for which it 
is often mistaken. 

Instead of the weird cry of the whip- 
poorwill, the nighthawk gives a harsh, 
nasal, “pent, peent,” while flying. This 
is followed by a sort of whirring, boom- 
ing sound that is produced by the air 
against its outspread wings in its swift 
descent from unseen heights. It dives 
straight down toward the treetops as 
though bent on destruction, then, when 
its fate seems hopeless, it sweeps in a 
swift graceful curve upward and dis- 
appears, only to return again and again 
in the same stunt dive. 

The nighthawks often hunt in com- 
pany in the early morning. Seldom do 
they hunt after sunset unless there is a 
full moon. They devour thousands of 
harmful insects. Like the whippoorwills, 
they rest during the heat of the day, 
stretched out on some branch that blends 
perfectly with their plumage. They, too, 
lay their eggs on the ground or on the 
surface of a rock. In August, they bid 
the country good-bye and take up a new 
life in the big cities, where they seem 
very much at home. It is not unusual 
to see them resting happily on the roof- 
tops or whirling about street lights where 
they find many insects attracted by the 
lights. Their heavy wings have large 
white spots that in flying look like big 
holes. The head is large but the bill is 
small in the nighthawk but the whip- 
poorwills have large fly-trap mouths. 
Each is a good friend, and an interesting 
study to all bird lovers. 


The goldfinches, with the exception of 
the cedar waxwings, are the latest of 
all our birds to build their nests. Usu- 
ally not until July do these birds get 
down to the serious business of raising 
a family. If you have a garden with 
marigolds, sunflowers, zinnias and corn- 
flowers in it you will surely have these 
visitors. They especially like old fields 
overgrown with thistles. the 
thistles they obtain fluff for their nest 
lining. 


The Jack London Club now numbers 
828,808 members, all pledged to do what 
they can to prevent cruelty in training 
animals for stage or screen. Write to 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, for full par- 
ticulars, 
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Wild Ponies of Britain’s 
Moorlands 


R. 


E. YARHAM 


RASTIC restrictions on petrol have 

brought the horse into its own 
again in Britain, and a premium has 
been placed on the value of the wild 
ponies of the moors and hillsides of Ex- 
moor, Dartmoor, and Wales. Many have 
been rounded up for use. 

These shaggy little animals are among 
the most picturesque features of Bri- 
tain’s countryside, and there is a strong 
public opinion in favor of their survival. 
When instances have been reported of 
these ponies being killed to sell as animal 
food there is immediately a strong pro- 
test in the press. 

On the western moors these hardy 
little creatures range the hillsides from a 
thousand to two thousand feet up, where 
they withstand the bitterest of weather, 
sometimes being buried in deep drifts 
for days. In winter they and the sheep 
have the moors to themselves. The 
ponies survive on holly bark and mosses 
which they paw the snow away to get. 
During more open weather they thrive 
on heather, grass, and fern tops. 

These ponies make splendid mounts 
for children, for although extremely 
nervous in the wild state, they quickly 
respond to kindness, and are then docile 
and sweet-tempered. They are sturdily 
built, wonderfully sure-footed, and are 
natural jumpers. Besides this they are 
very fast for their size and unusually 
intelligent. 

The stallions form droves in the spring 
and fierce fights occur between the rival 
sires as to which is to be lord and master. 
Both hoofs and teeth are used in the com- 
bats, and the struggles not infrequently 
end in the serious injury or even death of 
one of the battling stallions. 

The origin of these wild ponies is 
wrapped in mystery and has been the 
subject of much discussion among Eng- 
lish breeders. Some believe they are the 
descendants of the first wild stock which 
roamed the moors and forests in prehis- 
toric times, and others are of the opin- 
ion they originated in horses which 
escaped from captivity when the country 
was far wilder than now, or they may 
have been deliberately turned loose cen- 
turies ago. Their small size is accounted 
for by the fact that it is modern breed- 
ing which has developed the splendid 
horses of today. 


Some control has to be kept over the 
ponies or they would do much damage 
in a country so small and intensively cul- 
tivated as England. Although nominally 
wild the ponies have distinguishing 
marks on them, so that each moorland 
farmer knows which is his. Then in 
October, normally, they are rounded up; 
certain ones are selected and are sent to 
such markets as the famous pony fair at 
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Kindness to Horses 


BE KIND TO YOUR 


3 


would be coming into Massachusetts 
at the rate of one thousand per month 
and, with the renewed interest in horse- 
back riding, the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
felt the need for calling attention to cer- 
tain sensible rules and regulations for 
the animals’ well-being and comfort. 
In the photograph above, an agent of 


if was recently announced that horses 


our Society is tacking up a poster in a 
local riding academy. Hundreds of simi- 
lar posters are advantageously displayed 
in stables all over the Commonwealth, 
and in the meantime our prosecuting 
officers are on the alert for neglect and 
abuse—situations often encountered es- 
pecially with inexperienced riders and 
drivers. 


Bampton in Devonshire. 

Rounding them up over these wild ex- 
panses of hills and moorland is an opera- 
tion not unaccompanied by an element 
of risk. First of all an enclosure is built, 
generally at the bottom of a narrow val- 
ley. The catchers are mounted on fast 
horses, and one ascends a near-by hilltop 
to spot one of the droves. Each man is 
armed with a ten-foot whip, and the 
chase begins. Eventually the ponies are 
driven towards the valley where the pad- 
dock is situated. 

Once the animals are inside the en- 
closure the only outlet is effectively barred 
with stout poles. The ponies are naturally 
very scared and wild, but the men climb 
over and each one mounts one of the 
older animals. Then they drive the 
young ponies to one side, and the old 
stallions and the mares in foal to the 
other. Finally each colt is tethered, then 
the other ponies are allowed to go free. 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. when making your will. See 
back page for proper form of bequests, 
also for annuity rates. 


Strange Beliefs About Horses 


Horses have been right down the ages 
the friends and helpers of man, and 
strange beliefs and superstitions have 
been attached to them. 

White horses in some countries are 
still held in veneration, and even have 
been dedicated to particular gods. They 
have been kept aloof, and not allowed to 
be tainted by labor, and in some instances 
have been sacrificed as fit offerings to 
placate certain deities. 


Royal processions in our own times 
would hardly be compiete without an ar- 
ray of prancing white horses which were 
in olden days portrayed as an emblem of 
purity representing Royalty. It is still 
supposed to be a lucky omen if you meet 
a white horse in the early morning. An- 
other quaint superstition in the country 
districts is that if you meet your third 
white horse and you have any money you 
should turn it in your hand, wish a wish, 
and it will eventually double itself, which 
appears to be a better investment than 
even the War loan. 

GEORGE E. DAVIS 
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Springfield Auxiliary 


Dr. Rowley and Mr. Hansen Address the 
Members at Annual Meeting 


EARTY appreciation of the practi- 

cal support given the Massachusetts 
s, P. C. A. by the women of the Spring- 
field Auxiliary was voiced by President 
Francis H. Rowley at their ninth annual 
meeting held at Longmeadow Country 
Club, May 14. Dr. Rowley credited the 
Auxiliary with making it possible to ac- 
quire much needed hospital supplies, in 
addition to the installation of two wash- 
ing machines, surgical dressing cabinets, 
and contributions towards the recent 
purchase of a lot of land to the east of 
the Hospital building on Bliss Street. In 
introducing Executive Vice-President 
Hansen, Dr. Rowley said that a diligent 
search of the entire country had con- 
vinced him that there was no one better 
fitted to carry on the humane program 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. than is 
Mr. Hansen. He has enjoyed wide experi- 
ence in social welfare work and along 
humane educational lines. 

Mr. Hansen referred to the future of 
humane education, so vital to the pro- 
gram of character building, and said that 
much as it is needed now it will be vastly 
more needed after the war. He also de- 
scribed the important part that women 
have played in the humane cause, men- 
tioning numerous prominent names in 
the history of anti-cruelty endeavor, and 
concluded with the statement that this 
work would not have made the progress 
it has without the support of the women. 
He congratulated the Springfield Auxil- 
iary upon its unusually effective activi- 
ties. 

Mrs. Carlton H. Garinger, who has so 
successfully headed the Auxiliary during 
the past year, presided, and announced 
that as there will be no “June Day” held 
in 1942, this meeting would close the 


_ activities of the year. 


Mrs. Garinger was re-elected president 
and other officers chosen for the 1942-43 
season were as follows: first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Walter J. DuBon; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Robert R. Miller; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Lawrence Davis; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Harold S. 
Treworgy; treasurer, Mrs. Richard A. 
Booth; directors, Mrs. Harold G. Duck- 
worth, Mrs. Ida M. Young, Mrs. Char- 
lena B. Kibbe, Mrs. Stuart M. Robson, 
Mrs. Harold S. Treworgy and Mrs. M. F. 
Peterson. Mrs. Dwight W. Ellis is an 
honorary director of the Auxiliary. 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, New York and Pennsylvania have 
laws against the cropping of dogs’ ears. 
There is one exception in all these states, 
namely, if the operation of cropping is 
certified to by a registered veterinarian 
a8 reasonable and necessary, for protec- 
tion of the dog’s health. 
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Winchester Auxiliary 


Secretary Guy Richardson Speaks on 
the Life of George T. Angell 


SMALL but enthusiastic band of 

members of the Winchester Auxil- 
iary to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
held their annual meeting on May 14 at 
the home of the president, Mrs. Richard 
S. Taylor. Present as guests were Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Guy Richardson. Mr. 
Richardson gave a talk on the life and 
work of George T. Angell, who founded 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in 1868 and 
for whom the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital is named. The speaker gave 
reminiscences of his personal association 
with the great humanitarian. 

In her report for the year Mrs. Taylor 
told of the many accomplishments of the 
Auxiliary and stated that too much can- 
not be said for the able services of Mr. 
Arthur H. Bryer as manager of the 
Shelter which the organization maintains 
in Winchester. More than 300 cats and 
100 dogs, besides numerous birds, rab- 
bits, squirrels, goats, and even a monkey 
were cared for last year. Members of 
the Auxiliary hope to enlarge the Shelter 
and add many improvements during the 
coming season. 

Officers for the ensuing year are Mrs. 
Richard 8. Taylor, president; Mrs. John 
Gilbert, vice-president; Mrs. John Ham- 
ilton Clarke, treasurer; Mrs. Alfred Hil- 
dreth, secretary; and Miss Evelyn 


Parker, recording secretary. 


AT ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF 
AUXILIARY 


Mrs. Carlton H. Garinger (standing), President, and Mrs. 

Harry B. Ellis, Secretary of the Auxiliary; Vice-President 

Eric H. Hansen’ (standing) and President Francis H. 
Rowley of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


SPRINGFIELD 
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New Officers in Northampton 


Features at Annual Meeting Include 
Talk by Vice-President Hansen 


T the annual meeting of the North- 
ampton Branch of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., held on May 19, Mr. 
Wayland L. Brown was elected president, 
and Miss Elizabeth A. Foster, treasurer. 
Miss Emily Hale, to whom great credit is 
due for her work as president, presented 
her annual report, showing that fine prog- 
ress was made during the past year. The 
Branch now has more than 100 members. 
Outstanding was the humane education 
work carried on by Miss Hale herself who 
visited numerous schools in the city and 
surrounding towns, resulting in several 
hundred children joining the Band of 
Mercy. The Branch held a tag day in the 
autumn and a benefit bridge in the 
spring. The Shelter, ably managed by 
Miss Howes, took in 622 animals during 
the year. 

Eric H. Hansen, Executive Vice- 
President of the M. S. P. C. A., was the 
guest of honor. He gave an inspiring 
address, telling of his impressions of the 
institution since he became an officer in 
January and of the work of the Angell 
Animal Hospital, particularly of the 
courses that have been given on the care 
of animals during air raids. A high 
light of the meeting was the presence of 
a group of 25 members of the Band of 
Mercy, representing the different schools 
that Miss Hale had organized. One or 
two representatives 
of each Band told of 
the activities car- 
ried on to promote 
kindness. Two de- 
lightful children, a 
boy and a girl, sang 
their class theme 
song with such 
gusto as to win the 
hearts of all present. 


Haven’t you often 
wondered how a 
baby chick, or a duck- 
ling, managed to lie 
within so small a 
shell? When the bird 
first punctures the 
shell’s inner mem- 
brane and starts to 
breathe the air of 
the egg’s large-end 
air sack, his body in- 
flates, actually grows 
larger. Then, when 
more air is inhaled 
through the pipped 
shell, he gains. both 
strength and size; 
bursts his bonds and 
emerges much big- 
ger than seems pos- 
sible as compared 
with the egg. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about 300 words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer 
than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty-four 
lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten and an addressed envelope with full 
return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Youth and Crime 


CCORDING to reliable statistics, 

juvenile crime has increased as 
much as fifty per cent in some areas in 
the United States since this country 
entered the war. 


The Massachusetts Child Council re- 
cently reported that the rate and serious- 
ness of crime among youngsters in the 
Commonwealth have increased, and also 
noted that public interest in the prob- 
lem has multiplied considerably. 


Since 1868, when Henry Bergh and 
Commodore Gerry successfully inter- 
vened in the famous case of the child, 
Mary Ellen, great progress has been 
made in child protection. In the early 
days, the Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children devoted most of their 
time to prosecuting offenders who vio- 
lated the rights of children, but very 
little time was spent on the all-important 
rehabilitation program which follows all 
court cases. 


The Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children still prosecute those 
who break the laws enacted for the pro- 
tection of children, but such cases are a 
minor portion of their work today. 
Workers, trained in the social sciences 
and with a thorough college background, 
staff the progressive_ societies, like the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. When chil- 
dren come before such groups, the public 
may rest assured that every aid and 
skill known to social workers are called 
into play, and the child in every instance 
will receive excellent care and have its 
future planned. With an interested pub- 
lic backing a carefully-followed plan, 
juvenile delinquency should be held to 
a minimum. 
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War Department Co-operates 
with Fish and Wildlife Service 


URING the past year, when Amer- 

ica’s armed might grew day by day, 
many a citizen deeply interested in wild- 
life became concerned over the possible 
fate of animals in the refuges, as much 
of that land was used for military opera- 
tions. Would the wildlife leave the area 
when the big guns began to roar and 
airplanes constantly flew close to the 
ground, with all machine guns rattling 
away? Not according to the observations 
of the refuge managers and wardens— 
men close to the scene. 


According to an article in the May issue 
of American Forests: “Wildlife lands 
used for military purposes are not being 
devastated and wildlife is not being de- 
stroyed, driven out, or seriously dis- 
turbed, except in isolated instances. And 
there is expert opinion that military use 
in some areas is affording a measure of 
wildlife protection due to exclusion of 
civilian activities. 

“The Fish and Wildlife Service isn’t 
alarmed. Nor are the men whose job it 
is to manage the refuge areas, as their 
observations have clearly shown. They 
know, for one thing, that areas of high 
wildlife values have been spared. They 
know, too, that between the War Depart- 
ment and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
there exists mutual confidence, a work- 
able plan for co-operation. 


“On occasion refuge areas desired by 
the Army were abandoned when objec- 
tions were raised by the wildlife admin- 
istrators. On the other hand, the wild- 
life people have constantly held in mind 
the single purpose of the nation today— 
the winning of the war.” 


“The Jungle Book”? Movie 


It should be of real interest to the 
thousands of admirers of Kipling’s im- 
mortal classic, “The Jungle Book,” to 
learn that Mr. Richard C. Craven has 
given the picture his unqualified endorse- 
ment. 

Mr. Craven is permanently located in 
Hollywood, California, where he serves 
as Western Regional Director of the 
American Humane Association, which 
represents all the humane societies in the 
country, and through his able hands pass 
all motion-picture scripts dealing with 
animals. Mr. Craven has performed an 
outstanding job in Hollywood, overcoming 
terrible obstacles in obtaining the co- 
operation of the motion-picture industry. 

Now we can see “The Jungle Book” in 
the secure knowledge that no cruelty to 
animals took place in filming the picture. 
The whole humane movement is fortu- 
nate to have Mr. Craven in Hollywood as 
its representative. We know of no other 
who could have accomplished what he did. 
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America’s Dogs 


N December 31, 1941, the total num- 

ber of dogs in this country was 

15,341,336. Of this number, 10,627,970 

live with families in rural districts, while 

4,713,366 live with families in communi- 
ties over 5,000 population. 

A study made not so long ago by the 
Country Gentleman revealed other inter- 
esting facts, these among them: When a 
dog’s health needs looking after, the 
father of a family will usually take care 
of it, in 44.1 per cent of the cases. But 
in 38.4 per cent of the families, the 
mother will be the ministering angel; 
with the son acting as nurse in 22.7 per 
cent of the families; and the daughter 
in 10 per cent of the families. 

Adding up the percentages will total 
more than 100 per cent, because in many 
families more than one person is respon- 
sible for the health of the dog. 

When it comes to feeding the dog, 
however, the mother takes care of it in 
72.9 per cent of the families, the other 
family members trailing way behind, 
but 15,341,336 dogs in America does not 
necessarily imply just that many dog 
owners but, rather, 60,000,000 to 65, 
000,000 people in dog-owning homes or, 
if the reader can stand just one more 
detail, one-half of our entire population 
live in a home where there is a pet dog. 


They Also Serve 


The Animal World, official magazine 
of the Royal S.P.C.A., London, carries 
in its April issue an interesting story 
about animals used in the Russian army. 
Dogs, for instance, are being used to 
drag Soviet wounded back from the 
battlefield on little sledges after they have 
been found by first-aid men. 

Alsatians are chiefly used for this work 
by the Soviet army, but Airedales have 
also been found capable. There are also 
a number of larger mongrels, always in- 
telligent. Soviet war dogs have many 
other jobs, but it is readily understand- 
able that none is more important than 
this new activity, since temperatures are 
very low and much depends, for saving 
the life of the wounded, on the speed with 
which they are taken back to the dress- 
ing stations. Few dogs are wounded, 
as they move so close to the ground. 

There are at the present time nine 
veterinary army hospitals in the Moscow 
area, and all wounded animals are 
promptly transported to one of these in- 
stitutions. They are completely equipped 
with the latest scientific instruments. 
There are also permanent hospital depart- 
ments for the care of civilian horses and 
pets. X-ray and physio-therapy units 
are maintained in conjunction with clin- 
ical laboratories. Mrs. Winston Churchill 
is chairman of the British Committee 
which has raised large funds for the aid 
of animals in war-torn Europe and Asia. 
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Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
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MAY REPORT OF THE OFFICERS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., WITH 
HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, METHU- 
EN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, ATTLE- 
BORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WORCES- 
TER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, HA- 
VERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, COVERING 
THE ENTIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 15,588 
Cases investigated .............. 278 
Animals examined ...........-.- 4,908 
Animals placed in homes ........ 308 
Lost animals restored to owners .. 106 
Number of prosecutions ......... 5 
Number of convictions ......... 5 
Horses taken from work ........ 12 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 27 
animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ........ 16 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ........ eee 57,180 
, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.M., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.m.p. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.Mm.v. 
*M. S. ARLEIN, p.v.m. 
L. H. SCAMMAN, b.v.M. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. H. L. SMEAD, pb.v.Mm. 
*On leave of ahsence — military service 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Cases entered in Hospital ....... 764 


Cases entered in Dispensary ..... 1,629 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ....... 181 
Cases entered in Dispensary ..... 572 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Trained Animal Acts 


Trained animal acts are coming back, 
according to Mrs. Frederick Bertram, 
executive secretary of the Bergen County 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Tenafly, New Jersey, but are 
receiving the careful interest of humane 
organizations. Close to a million mem- 
bers of our Jack London Club have 
accomplished much toward eliminating 
cruelty to animals by protesting and re- 
fusing to witness any act involving 
trained animals; but much remains to be 
done. Mrs. Bertram and her faithful 
workers are a real help in the cause of 
animal protection. 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Way- 
LAND L. BROWN, Pres.; Miss ELIZABETH A. FOSTER, 
Treas. 


Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. RoBeRT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DoNALD WoRTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—ARTHUR 
YAN, Pres.; Mrs. Ropert E. NEwcoms, Treas. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. H. 
GARINGER, Pres.; Mrs. RicHarp A. BootH, Treas. 
Second Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Ricnarp S. 
TayLor, Pres.; Mrs. JoHN HAMILTON CLARKE, Treas. 


Boston Work Committee of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
GeorGE D. CoLpas, Chairman, 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: My wife received a fe- 
male puppy as a present. The puppy 
is now four months old. How soon may 
she be spayed? 


Answer: Dogs seem to show the least 
discemfort, and the operation is easiest 
to perform, when they are between five 
and six months of age. This is before 
their first estral period, and there is 
much less shock encountered. 


2. Question: We have a canary about 
five years old. Recently he has been act- 
ing as though one of his feet were sore. 
When sitting on his perch he holds the 
right foot up most of the time. Around 
the toes and bottom of the foot there are 
tiny scales or crusts and he keeps pick- 
ing at them with his beak. Can anything 
be done for this? 

Answer: Often painting the foot daily 
with cod liver oil will hasten the removal 
of these crusts and heal the foot. The 
oil may be applied with a small brush or 
cotton swab. Make sure the perches are 
very clean and smooth and not too small 
or large for comfortable perching. Some 
bird owners wrap an extra perch with 
soft cloth and soak it with cod liver oil. 
This is put in the cage for an hour or 
so each day. If you use this method be 
sure there are no loose ravelings that 
can catch the bird’s toes. 

3. Question: We live in the country 
and during the summer we have many 
birds that nest near the house. This year 
we have a cat and are very much afraid 
it will bother the birds. As we are very 
fond of both birds and cat we feel we 
cannot do without the company of either. 
Is there any way to train a cat to leave 
birds alone? 

Answer: It is a cat’s instinct to try to 
catch any small thing that moves. There 
is no practical method of thwarting na- 
ture. .As it is unkind to confine cats in 
the country where there is ample oppor- 
tunity for them to roam, about the only 
thing you can do is to maintain a con- 
stant vigil for the birds. Trees in which 
there are nests may be protected by wire 
guards that prevent a cat from climbing 
up the trunk. Nesting birds are upset 
by feline visitors even though cats sel- 
dom rob nests. 

A recent survey in Oklahoma showed 
that from a group of eighty-four cats 
examined, their diet consisted of ap- 
proximately 4% of birds. These cats 
represented a cross section of the stray 
cat pgpulation from residential, non-resi- 
dential and wildlife refuge sections. 
Their stomach contents were examined 
and the above figure was obtained. This 
information is not in answer to your 
question, but is a bit of information 
in defense of the cat in regard to its 
predatory habits around wildlife. 


L. H. S., Veterinary Dept., 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 
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CuHaRLes E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 
Bank of Boston 
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EB. J. H. Hecobar Colombia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .............. Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams ..........++08 France 
Leonard T. Hawksley ..........++ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe .......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ...... Madeira 
Dr. A. T. Ishkanian ............+- Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Katharine H. Piper, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 


. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 

. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 

. Dr. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 

Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Seymour Carroll. Columbia, South Carolina 

Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 


Field Representative 
Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR MAY, 1942 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 183 
Number of addresses made, 169 
Number of persons in audiences, 24,293 


The army horses of today are quite 
different from those of twenty years ago. 
According to the Haver-Glover Messen- 
ger, they are fast, lithe, quicker to re- 
spond in maneuvers, and have more 
stamina. The qualifications have in- 
creased the speed at which mounted 
units normally move. No bright or 
mixed-colored horses, such as grays, 
palominos, or pintos, are accepted, due 
to the fact that they are too easily ob- 
served from the air. Those available 
today are better bred, more gentle and 
better broken than those available during 
the World War. 
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We Hear Again from Lebanon 


ROM that far-off land in Syria comes 

another report from our representa- 
tive, Mr. N. B. Matta, president of the 
Oriental Humane Education Association, 
whose work covers Palestine and Trans- 
jordan, as well as Syria. 

With very limited means, and yet with 
what seems to be marked fidelity, Mr. 
Matta is carrying on, almost single- 
handed, the work. He says, “What is 
worth mentioning is what we are en- 
deavoring to get teachers to do—to raise 
pets, such as rabbits and pigeons, and 
then train the pupils in the proper care 
of them.” 

He says that this plan has met with 
great enthusiasm and approval, and he 
is beginning to receive reports about the 
interest awakened in the minds of the 
pupils. He has translated the pamphlet, 
“Kindness to Animals,” into Arabic and 
has been able to distribute, gratuitously, 
copies to farmers and teachers. 

Unable to travel to any extent on ac- 
count of the severe cold and rain and 
heavy snow, he reports many letters writ- 
ten to encourage teachers and others in 
the cause. 

Seven horses, seven donkeys, four 
mules, three hens and one pigeon have 
been taken care of, and fourteen donkeys, 
nine cows, nine sheep and four goats 
were returned to their owners. 


American Fondouk, Fez 
Report for April, 1942 


Daily average large animals: 9.8. 
Animals put to sleep: 3. 


Entries, 25: 1 horse, 6 mules, 18 donkeys. 

Exits, 24: 2 horses, 3 mules, 19 donkeys. 

Out-patients, 724: 213 horses, 160 mules, 348 don- 
keys, 2 dogs, 1 cat. 
Fondouks visited 
Animals sent in 


1 

Animals transported to Hospital ........... 1 

Animals sent by Police Dept. .............. 4 
Guy DELON 

Superintendent 


Fondouk Continues to 
Function 


“The American Foudouk continues to 
operate in Fez. We are glad to make 
this assertion because in so many parts 
of the world the war has almost com- 
pletely cut off the work that was for- 
merly done in behalf of animals.” 

President Coleman, of the American 
Fondouk Maintenance Committee, is 
joined by many interested humanitarians 
in the happy realization that the work 
in Fez goes on despite everything. 

During 1941, Superintendent Guy 
Delon celebrated his tenth anniversary 
with the American Fondouk, and it is to 
be hoped that he will continue to serve 
for many years to come. 

Donations for the work have fallen off 
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at an alarming rate, from $3,852.11 in 
1939 to $1,742.09 in 1941. Contributions 
should be sent to M. E. Lyon, Treasurer, 
50 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Drastic Dog Ordinance 


HE other day the City Commission 

in Salt Lake City, Utah, adopted a 
highly controverted dog ordinance which 
provides a possible death penalty for any 
dog that leaves the owner’s property 
without being on leash, and imposes fines 
from one dollar to one hundred dollars, 
or jail terms from one day to thirty days 
for dog owners or keepers who violate 
the ordinance. 

With many properties not fenced — 
with the possibility of many gentle ani- 
mals becoming vicious due to chaining, 
the dog owners of Salt Lake City are 
much concerned about the new, drastic 
dog ordinance just enacted. 

The ordinance does appear to be pretty 
severe and will cause many hardships to 
owners as well as to animals. Of late, 
many similar laws have been enacted in 
different parts of the United States, often 
brought about by the complete indiffer- 
ence of dog owners to the rights of other 
people. 

The best way to avoid foolish laws is 
for dog owners to recognize their respon- 
sibility not only to their dog but also to 
their fellow citizens. Respect the other 
fellow’s right to live in peace. Respect 
his property, his children, and everyone 
will get along harmoniously. We are all 
for the dogs, but the dog that becomes a 
nuisance is the greatest enemy of your 
dog and every other well-trained dog in 
the community. 


Help for Russia’s Horses 


Russia has millions of horses. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are at work in the 
interior. Hundreds of thousands more 
are on the battle fronts, hauling guns, 
munitions and supplies. Regiment after 
regiment of superbly mounted cavalry- 
men are rendering incalculable service in 
attacking the enemy’s flanks and harass- 
ing his lines of communication. 

To minister to the needs of the vast, 
four-footed army is a mighty task. The 
Russian veterinary services are large and 
admirably equipped, but their resources 
are not inexhaustible. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in London, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Winston Churchill, is 
raising funds to help Russia’s animals. 
It is a worthy cause. 

Should any of our readers desire to 
contribute to this fund we shall be glad 
to receive such donations and cable them 
to the Royal Society in London. Your 


donation will be sent as received, our 
Society making its contribution by pay- 
ing the cable charges. 
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Cats 


Salvatore Marsiglia 


Cats are impish elves that sit 

Wise and Buddha-like, and dream— 
Dreaming of the ancient days 

| decipher from their gaze. 


Placid are they, yet not deaf 
To the stirring of a leaf; 

Passing zephyrs may afright 
Or the mystic sounds of night. 


There is beauty in a cat— 
Sleek and furry . . . sensuous; 

Eyes that shine, now green, now red, 
In an aristocratic head. 


And a kitten with a ball 
Is an object of delight; 
Little paws that swiftly hie 
Aft a green leaf flitting by; 


Paws that patter in your wake; 
Eyes that follow every move... 
Dogs no more loyal are than they, 
Nor more charming in their play. 


Cats are impish elves that sit 
Purring with a deep content; 
They are dreaming of the days 
So reflected in their gaze. 


A Little Kindness 


JESSIE MERLE FRANKLIN 


HAVE learned that very often the 

animal considered vicious or danger- 
ous is merely frightened, and that a little 
kindness on the part of humans is the 
needed cure. I wish that everyone might 
remember this observation. 


A good illustration of it came to my 
attention recently. Arriving at the office 
one morning I found the janitor trying 
to remove a hapless cat that had somehow 
strayed into the building. This he was 
doing by reaching through an adjoining 
window with a broom and yelling and 
hitting at the fear-crazed animal which 
had escaped to the ledge outside an open 
window. The cat was meowing piteously 
as it contemplated the choice of a two- 
story leap to the pavement below, or 
escape through the hall past the seem- 
ingly unfriendly people watching it. 

Telling the janitor to stop, I approached 
the cat slowly, speaking in a low, calm 
voice. The janitor warned, “I wouldn’t 
get too close to him, Miss. He’s mean! 
He'll sure jump on you!” 

The cat did look wild, but as I talked 
to it I could see the fear subsiding in its 
eyes. Reaching out, and still speaking 


_ gently, I touched its head. Then I began 


to stroke, and the stiffened body relaxed; 
in a moment the “mean” cat began to 
rub against my hand and purr! A few 
minutes later it was easily carried from 
the building to safety. 
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Photo by Herbert Stier, Boston Traveler 


AT THE PORTAL OF KINDNESS 


Cats in French Literature 


CHARLOTTE C. WEST, M. D. 


homo, the cat is the most con- 

sistently independent, self-reliant, 
self-sufficient, virile, mystical and myste- 
rious. He does not consort with animals 
alien to his tribe, occasionally he be- 
comes atavistic, but only for short pe- 
riods. Science says the anatomy of the 
cat has not changed in any particular 
since man has had any knowledge of it, 
which dates back thousands of years be- 
fore the Christian era. 

So, from remotest antiquity, and lat- 
terly, when naturalists and scientists 
have added to our knowledge by studies 
on the behavicrism of this most fasci- 
nating of all animals, the cat, after thou- 
sands of years and despite the scientific 
data garnered, remains an enigma. Why? 
One ailurophile declares, “Any mystic 
philosopher can feel more than a scien- 
tist can ever learn.” 

To those who view cats with indif- 
ference, neither liking nor disliking 
them, the attitude of the cet lover is 
somewhat perplexing. The French liter- 
ati are especially, conspicuous in this re- 
gard. Their love for the feline amounts 
to worship, Endlessly in prose, poesy 


O F all creatures, including the genus 


and fantasy, they pay homage to the 
grace, beauty, intelligence, mysticism 
and companionship of the cat. 

There is a something, a peculiarly 
strange affinity between the dreamy, 
imaginative, mystical mentality of the 
French litterateur and the remote enig- 
matical nature of the feline. 

The hyperbolic effusions of Pierre 
Loti have been quoted and translated by 
dozens of writers. Apropos of one of 
his feline favorites: “Whilst servants 
and visitors have been on the spot, he 
has scornfully kept out of the way, un- 
der an armchair, for no other person 
than myself is allowed to stroke his in- 
valuable immaculate coat. But no sooner 
does he perceive that I am alone, than 
he comes and sits in front of me, sud- 
denly assuming one of those expressive 
looks that are seen from time to time 
in such enigmatical, contemplative ani- 
mals as belong to the same genus as 
himself. His yellow eyes look up at me, 
wide open, the pupils dilated by a mental 
effort to interrogate and attempt to un- 
derstand: ‘Who are you after all?’ he 
asks. ‘Why do I trust you?’ ‘Of what im- 
portance are you in the world?’ In our 
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ignorance of things, our inability to 
know anything, how amazing—perhaps 
terrifying—if we could but see into the 
curious depths of these eyes and fathom 
the unknowable within the little brain 
hidden away there. 

“Ah! if only for a moment we could 
put ourselves in its place and afterward 
remember, what an instantaneous and 
definite solution—though no doubt ter- 
rifying enough—we might obtain of the 
perplexing problem of life and eternity! 

“How mystifying is the affection of 
animals! It denotes something lofty, 
something superior in those natures 
about which we know so little. And how 
well I can understand Mohammed, who, 
in response to the chant of the Muezzin 
summoning him to prayer, cut off with 
a pair of scissors the hem of his cloak 
before rising to his feet, for fear of dis- 
turbing his cat which had settled thereon 
to sleep.” Thus Pierre Loti. 

Huysmans once said: “In the matter 
of animals I love only cats, but I love 
them unreasonably for their qualities 
and in spite of their numerous faults. 
I have only one, but I could not live 
without a cat.” 

Francois Coppeé employed a _ physi- 
cian to attend his favorites, who told 
him, “These are not the first literary 
cats I have had the honor of caring for. 
I was also the physician for the cats of 
M. Paul de Kock.” Of the latter Van 
Vechten says, “Paul de Kock was a true 
feline enragé.” 

Charles Baudelaire also had an intense 
passion for the feline domestica, which 
he immortalized in poems available to 
English readers through the _ recent 
translation of his “Fleurs du Mal.” His 
rapture for cats is explicable on the 
premise of his hypersensitiveness, the 
extreme complexity—gross animalism to 
asceticism—of his nature, so markedly 
enabling him to comprehend, if one can, 
the dignity of the gutter cat and the vul- 
garity frequently displayed by the 
haughtiest and most guarded of feline 
pets. 

Baudelaire ran the gamut from gross 
sensuality to renunciation and herein 
lies his deep sense of a creature so akin 
to his own world. The worshipful re- 
gard in which the animal is held by 
many of the finest minds is as inexpli- 
cable as the dread, the fear, the horror 
engendered in others by the mere pres- 
ence, even though unseen, of the most 
ordinary feline. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
Payments of thirty-five dollars for a 
kennel or seventy-five dollars for a stall 
will insure a suitable marker inscribed 
with donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application to the 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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Injured Reputations 


MAVIS MCLELLAN 


F animals could talk, some might de- 

mand that their names be changed. 
Several might protest against the use 
of their good names by others less de- 
serving. The cat family —noted for 
cleanliness—could bring suit for slander 
because its name has been given to un- 
related animals with powerful scent 
glands. 

How horrified the family cat would 
be to hear us call the skunk a wood 
pussy, or, worse yet, a polecat! For the 
European polecat is a weasel-like crea- 
ture which produces an unpleasant scent 
when alarmed. 

The African civet cat, a fox-like ani- 
mal, secretes a musky substance called 
civet. Its name has been unjustly passed 
on to our own southwestern civet cat, 
a slender odorless: animal related to the 
raccoon. Apparently, it was given this 
offensive name merely because its bushy 
tail with seven white bands resembles 
the banded tail of the African civet cat. 

Ironically, one of the biggest and fin- 
est looking cats is called a mountain 
lion! The Spaniards who settled in 
South America called this powerful cat, 
“the Christian’s Friend,” because it did 
not molest them, or harm their children 
at play in the wilderness. Like a big 
kitten, it likes to play hide and seek with 
itself, and try to catch butterflies. 

The squirrel clan also might protest 
because one of its most amusing mem- 
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bers, with roly-poly body and very short 
tail, is seldom referred to as a squirrel, 
Instead, we call it a prairie dog. 

Have you ever seen a picture of a 
Rocky Mountain Goat? Standing on 
some jagged rock, with his shaggy white 
coat outlined against the sky, he looks 
very bold. Yet, when being hunted, he 
is foolish enough to peep around the 
corner, just to see if he is really being 
followed. In fact, he is a rather stupid 
alpine antelope, whose name maligns the 
clever goat tribe. 


And how a horse would snort to hear 
his worthy name bestowed upon a huge, 
three-ton creature with a stomach ten 
feet long, who eats five or six bushels of 
grass for breakfast, and is related to 
the pig! For the Greek word, hippopot- 
amus, really means river horse. Next 
time you see one, you may notice that 
its head—viewed from the side—slightly 
resembles the head of a horse. And so 
does the profile of a five-inch fish which 
we call a sea horse. 

Because of its name, few people care 
to meet a kangaroo rat. But friendly 
Mr. Roo, with the big black eyes and 
long tufted tail, is neither kangaroo nor 
rat. Instead, he is related to the pocket 
gopher, and has been called “the hand- 
somest of all our rodents.” 

The skunk, when de-scented, is easy 
to tame. But how few will have one 
for a pet? His name might prejudice 
the neighbors. Verily, it is harder to 
live down a bad name, than to live up 
to a good one. 


Smith purchased these three old cows 

at a dispersal sale, says the Ayrshire 
Digest, to which we are indebted for the 
accompanying illustration. Each is still 
hale and hearty, and has a cumulative rec- 
ord of over 100,000 lbs. milk to her credit. 
They are, left to right, “Strathglass Eva- 
beauty,” ““Piecemaker’s Viola” and “Lena 
Great Gift.” Viola has become ambitious 


I: 1938 Clarence 


M. and Helen V. 


in her old age and is now the progenitress 
of a rapidly increasing family in the 
Smith herd, where she has a son, a daugh- 
ter, two granddaughters and one great 
granddaughter. “The Ayrshire wears 
like iron,” report Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
who have the evidence to prove it in these 
three cows, whose ages total forty-eight 
years, which may be seen at their farm 
in Franklin, New York. 


A Trio of Unusual Ayrshires 
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a Prayer of a Dog Brave Dogs of England 

| Anna M. Priestley ETHEL R. ADAMSON 

a Master of mine, if | were given speech 

‘ite And all the wisdom that man’s arts can teach, 

oks | could not offer worship more than lies 

he Within the depths of my adoring eyes. 

the You are the only god my heart may know — 

= Grant me the mercy that a god can show. 

| serve you silently and am content 

es That thus the brief span of my years be spent. 

: | live for you, and many of my breed 
Have died in answering to human need. 

ont Because of all the homage that | give, 

ge, Let me in comfort and in plenty live, 

ten Knowing that gentleness in words and ways 

3 of Far more than meat and drink, my love 

to repays. 
pot- Through life, | am your friend and willing 
slave, 
that When you are called by death, | guard 
htly your grave; 
1 so And so, | dare to pray that you may be 
hich Kind to all helpless things, because of me. 
care 
ndly Beloved “Bozo” 

EVELYN B. WITTER 
cket 0ZO,” a bulldog, showed so plainly “ae 
and- in his intelligent affectionate way 
that in his heart he bore a deep love for - Bs 

easy all humanity, that he became a town “JACK,” RESCUER OF DROWNING “BRUNO,” GUARDIAN OF LOST 
one character. BOY CHILD 
idice Although no one owned Bozo, almost 
r to everyone in Rock Island, Illinois, knew Another one of Bozo’s very good den is the anneel dew aan: Gen 
= him and loved him, for he had been a_ friends was the captain of the Mississippi : 


familiar figure in the downtown district 
for more than twenty years. 

In all those years he had proved his 
true character. For example: children 


liked to play with the good-natured dog. 


When their play became too rough, Bozo 
never showed signs of anger. He’d 
merely turn away and with a backward 
glance which clearly said, ‘“That’s 


. enough now children,” and then he’d 


walk away. 


Because Bozo willingly offered his 
comforting companionship to all sorts of 
people, he had many friends. Bozo’s 
friends did all in their power to repay 
him for his faithfulness. 


Two restaurant owners fed him every 
day. Bozo’s special fondness for sweets 
was well known to the candy man who 
gave him tasty tidbits whenever he 
asked for them. 


The laundry man was always glad to 
have Bozo’s company as he made his 


all through the winter. 


River ferry boat that carried passengers 
from Rock Island to Davenport, Iowa. 
Bozo was given the run of the boat when- 
ever he chose to ride across the river. 

One Christmas several of Bozo’s 
friends gave him a handsome collar of 
which he was justly proud. 

The year after that Bozo was picked 
up by the dog catcher because he had 
no license. The dog catcher did not know 
the dog very well, but like most people 
he sensed that certain trust and good 
will that Bozo radiated toward everyone. 
Even a man, whose business it was to dis- 
pose of dogs could not dispose of this 
one! He called the police station about 
it. The police in turn told the patrol- 
man, who told a downtown merchant, 
who bought the license and saved Bozo 
from the pound. This friend bought 
the license every year from that time on. 

When Bozo’s time was finally up, in 
April, 1942, he was laid to rest in the 
town’s most fashionable pet cemetery. 


could resist a trust like that. That’s why 
no one ever let him down.” 


section is marked off by the sign: 


“V.C. dogs. Heroes every one!” 

Here are to be seen members of the 
canine family of many sorts and sizes— 
all the way from a Great Dane of highest 
pedigree, to a little mongrel Skye terrier. 
Each animal wears the same sort of 
collar —a blue leather one with a dan- 
gling silver medal which reads, “For 
bravery.” 

These dogs are all members of the 
Victoria Cross Club for dogs, organized 
some years ago by a great London weekly. 
Membership is limited to dogs who have 
actually risked their lives to save a 
human being. Since its foundation many 
dogs have been given the coveted collar. 
Some of these dogs have performed deeds 
of the greatest heroism. In the big book, 
containing the Club’s “Roll of Honor,” 
may be found the name of each dog 
member and the record of his deed. 


“Jack” saved a boy from drowning. 


: , “Bob” rescued a baby from a miry gravel 
nitress regular route. At-times, when Bozo had Officer Bladel, who had so often helped pit. “Bruno” watched over a child lost 
in the a strong urge to see the town, he would Bozo across the busy streets when he in a forest until it was found by its 
daugh- wait in the truck early in the morning had become too old to dodge nimbly be- parents. “Nip” gave timely warning to 
, great and perhaps ride with his friend all day. tween onrushing cars, says: “Some _ his master and mistress, when the house 

wears The policeman who patrolled the down- people say Bozo was just a lucky dog. was on fire at night, by scratching at: 
Smith, town district saw to it that Bozo was But I say Bozo was a dog that had faith their door and barking loudly. In mak- 
n these allowed to sleep in the park during the in all men, and believed there was plenty ing his own escape this faithful dog had 
y-eight hot weather. A night-watchman provided of good in every person he met. No man’ to jump from an upstairs balcony, and 
r farm him with a nice warm bed near a furnace 


so injured his legs that he has had to 
wear leg supports ever since. 
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My Little Scotty Dog 
Julia G. Olds 


There are men of great achievement 
Who have set the world agog, 
But I'd rather have the friendship 
Of my little Scotty dog, 
For his heart is kind and loyal 
And his voice rings clear and true 
When he barks a friendly welcome, 
For he’s honest through and through! 


He's a canny little Scotty, 
And his eyes look into mine 
With a depth of understanding 
That seems truly near divine. 
If I'm sad he’s quick to sense it 
And his soft eyes follow me 
With a longing almost human 
To express his sympathy; 


But if I'm cheerful, happy, 
Then his bark is quick and gay 
And he keeps the household busy 
With his challenge, “Come and play!” 
Human friends sometimes deceive me, 
And my hopes quite often bog, 
But there’s one who never fails me, 
That's my little Scotty dog! 


A sea lion swallows numbers of stones, 
presumably as an aid to digestion. The 
young are very playful—tossing pebbles 
into the air, enjoying a slippery slide, or 
making merry with bunches of seaweed. 


By C. Y. S. Egone 


OUR 


PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOGRAPH IN 1941 CONTEST 
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The Author of **Rab”’ 
VINCENT EDWARDS 


UST sixty years ago, there died in 

Edinburgh, Scotland, the man who 
gave literature one of its finest stories 
about dogs. His name — you’ve probably 
guessed it! — was Dr. John Brown. His 
celebrated tale was “Rab and His 
Friends.” 

At the time of his death Dr. Brown 
was probably the “first citizen” of the 
Scottish capital. Seldom had a man been 
more honored and beloved, and it was 
said that people took pleasure just in 
seeing this kindly old physician of the 
benign face and silver hair walking along 
Princes Street on sunny days. 

Dr. Brown loved Edinburgh and ap- 
peared to know everybody. But his ac- 
quaintance extended farther than that of 
most people. He knew, not only all sorts 
and conditions of men, but most of the 
horses and dogs. It was told on good 
authority that he respected and sympa- 
thized with dog nature just as he did 
with human beings. 

One day, as Dr. Brown was driving 
along in his carriage, his terrier leaped 
from the opposite seat straight through 
the open window. The doctor wasn’t the 
least bit put out. “I expect he recognized 
an old acquaintance,” he said. Another 
time he remarked, “I have just met a 
deeply conscientious dog. He was carry- 
ing his own muzzle.” 


It was while Dr. 
Brown was studying 
medicine as a young 
man that the dog 
“Rab” wandered into 
the Minto House Hos- 
pital. It gave the stu- 
dent the material for 
the story that was to 
make him more fa- 
mous than his prac- 
tice. The tale was writ- 
ten “on the quick,” as 
he put it. Some years 
afterward, his uncle, 
a minister, asked him 
to give a talk in his 
native town. The 
nephew wanted to tell 
these simple, kindly 
Scotch folk a_ story 
they would remember. 
So that was how he 
came to sit down and 
put on paper the mov- 
ing account of Ailie 
and Rab. He began at 
midnight and by four 
in the morning the 
story was finished. 
But not even Dr. 
Brown ever dreamed 
that the story would 
one day be read and 
loved all over the 
world! 
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Police Dogs Aid Mounties 
JAMES MONTAGNES 


N 86-year-old grandmother started 

out to gather some firewood one 
September morning in a sparsely settled 
district of Manitoba. She soon left the 
fields behind and lost sight of her farm. 
She had gathered firewood near her farm 
for many years, and lately had set out 
into the bush where there was plenty of 
dead wood on the ground. But this par- 
ticular day she traveled a bit farther 
than usual. She lost her way, wandered 
in the brush till dark, couldn’t find her 
way out. 

On the farm her children began to 
worry. They started to hunt for her, 
They couldn’t find her; took up the trail 
in the dark with lighted torches, and 
still were unable to locate her. Neighbors 
joined in the next day. On the third day 
they called in the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, who sent Constable 
Bailey and police dog “Sultan” to join 
the hunt. The trail was cold, but Sultan 
was given some of the old lady’s clothing 
to scent. He picked up the trail in the 
fields, headed for the underbrush, and 
when last seen was pushing into thicker 
underbrush. The Mountie followed as 
fast as he could, pushed through the 
brush, hacked his way into the thicker 
bush, and there found Sultan and the old 
lady. She was holding the dog so tightly 
around the neck that Sultan had not been 
able to bark and announce his success. 


That is one of the true tales of how 
the police dogs are helping Canada’s 
famous Mounted Police force find miss- 
ing people and track criminals. The 
Mounties have 28 of these dogs trained 
to follow any trail in the Dominion, They 
are mostly shepherd dogs, but there are 
also a number of Dobermann pinschers, 
Rottweilers and other breeds. Special 
Mounties are trained as dog masters to 
use the dogs on the trail. 


The Circus Again 


Spring and the circus, of course, g0 
hand in hand, and thousands of children 
and adults witness performances in all 
parts of the country at this time of year. 

As a rule, the shows are fairly well 
managed in regard to the handling of the 
animals. However, each year when the 
circus comes to Boston we receive com- 
plaints, especially about rough and un- 
necessary beating and poking at the wild 
animals. 

Our prosecuting officers investigate 
immediately and correct the situations 
complained of, but we earnestly hope that 
humane organizations, wherever they 


may be located, will remain on the alert 
for the abuse and torture so often i 
flicted upon the unfortunate creatures 
who daily must perform to the tune of 
the whip. 
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His Woodland Friends 


GENEVIEVE D. O’NEILL 


AVE you ever been a hunter of 

beasts? Not the sort who would 
slay them for the fun of taking a life, 
but the type that goes out into the wilder- 
ness to hunt for love and to instil trust 
and happiness in the hearts of God’s un- 
tamed creatures? Walter S. Schneider 
of Pasadena, on his yearly pilgrimages 
into the national parks and byways of 
the West is one of this type. 

All living things are sacred to him; 
for in them dwells the spirit of the All- 
Father. He can name for you practically 
every wild flower in California. He is 
never So happy as when he has the privi- 
lege of bringing to his home armfuls of 
them to place upon display in a public 
window or share among the folk who are 
sick and shut in and, therefore, unable 
to view them in their glory out in the 
fields. 

But best of all he loves the wild beasts 
that roam the forests and meadows. To 
them he turns with a tenderness unusual 
in a man who has spent most of his life 
in doing practical, everyday things. 

Away from the haunts of men, out in 
Nature’s realm, he finds his greatest hap- 
piness. “Near Crater Lake,” he wrote 
to a friend a while ago, 
“I fed two big bears 
and finally coaxed the 
mother bear out for an 
apple. Such a thrill!” 
But bears are clumsy 
and cannot see very 
well, and they are 
stronger than people 
realize. They are also 
none too sure of our 
motives. So, for the 
average person, feed- 
ing a bear by hand is 
risky in the extreme. 


them are so well ac- 
quainted with Walter 
Schneider that he can 
feed them fearlessly, 
his heart rejoicing in 
their trust of him. 

And wild deer come 
gladly to eat from his 
hand. Even the ground 
squirrels, chipmunks 
and tree folk look for 
a tidbit from him now 
and then, instead of a 
bullet which the hunter- 
killer would give them. 

For pleasure and rec- 
reation, for work and 
business, for health and 
that keep-young spirit 
most of us have, there’s 
nothing to equal a good 
riding horse! 

WAYNE DINSMORE 


THE COYOTE SEXTET 
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My Friend the Coyote 


JUDY VAN 


OMETIMES when people come to 
S our ranch and see the hens out 

scratching in the pastures, the ducks 
on the pond, goats, sheep and calves in 
the hills, they ask “Don’t the coyotes 
bother?” And I reply, “If they did it 
would be my fault. If I left chickens 
and ducks out all night I would scarcely 
blame a hungry coyote for getting some- 
thing to eat.” 

As for calves and goats and sheep, the 
coyotes around here have never bothered 
them. A coyote would have to be starv- 
ing and very big and strong to harm a 
calf when the mother cow was near. 

It is my belief that coyotes do far 
more good than harm—not that I am of 
the school of thought that every animal 
has to “do good” to mankind to earn the 
right to live. Man himself appears to 
be the most. destructive and most cruel 
animal of all. 

Undoubtedly coyotes help bring about 
the balance of nature, were it not for 
these hardy animals certain sections of 
the West would be overpopulated with 
small rodents. In one locality coyotes 
were known to have ended a plague of 


DER VEER 


grasshoppers, for a grasshopper is a 
succulent tidbit to a coyote. 

I cannot think these animals cruel. A 
coyote pouncing on a young rabbit is no 
more cruel than a housewife going to 
market to buy steak or lamb for dinner. 
The character of the coyote is much de- 
famed. He is called cowardly because he 
wants to live. Often he is too smart to 
step on the spring of a steel trap, to eat 
poisoned meat. If he does not want to 
face a man with a gun, who can blame 
him? If he runs from hounds I think 
he is showing good judgment. 

Once I saw a coyote being very, very 
brave. On a hill trail I came across two 
coyotes, one ran and one disappeared in 
the brush. The one that ran headed in 
a dangerous direction—if it went on up 
a slope and down the other side it would 
come to a paved highway. 

Suddenly I heard barking, almost ex- 
actly like a dog’s. I looked and there, 
not far from me and standing in plain 
sight on a big boulder, was the coyote 
who had first disappeared into the brush. 
Easily I could have shot him, or struck 
him with a stone. He stood proudly and 
unafraid, wildly beautiful from his 
pointed nose to his thick bushy tail. He 
barked and he barked, and looked at me, 
and barked some more. He wanted me 
to watch him. 


But out of the corner of my eye I 
caught a movement in the brush. The 
other, smaller coyote who had run in an 
unwise direction, was coming back. I 
thought it must be the mate of the one 
who was so bravely covering her retreat. 


The big one continued to stand on his 
high boulder and look at me, and bark, 
and he stood there until she had crept 
past him and on to disappear in a rocky 
arroyo. 


He gave a final challenging bark, 
leaped from his boulder, and disappeared. 

I think it took more courage than the 
average human can understand to have 
stood unsheltered and attract attention 
to himself until his mate had reached a 
safe place. In his mind I was a deadly 
enemy; he had no way of knowing that 
I was friend instead of foe. 


Cuddlesome Coyote Pets 
GLEN PERRINS 


When the mother and father of these 
six-weeks old coyotes were caught in 
traps, Hax Hunter of Hooper, Utah, 
adopted them and made nice pets of them, 
although they had sharp teeth and claws. 
He offered them to friends provided they 
would not let them run wild and perhaps 
prey on cattle and sheep when they had 
attained full growth. 


4 
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Che Band of Mercy or 


Junior Humane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. See inside front cover 
for prices of literature and Band of Mercy 
Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and twenty-one new 
Bands of Mercy were organized during 


May. These were distributed as follows: 
Massachusetts 37 
32 
13 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 263,906. 


The Washington Street Primary News, 
twelve pages with cover, is an attractive 
mimeograph publication issued three 
times a year by the Washington Street 
primary school (colored) at Greensboro, 
North Carolina, under the direction of 
the principal, Mrs. M. L. Scarlette. The 
May number contains interesting draw- 
ings of animals and other subjects, and 
brief essays by pupils of the first four 
grades. 
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Ask Worker to Return 


UPILS in one of the colored schools 
which he had visited in Virginia 
wanted to take up a collection to have the 
Rev. John W. Lemon, field worker of the 
American Humane Education Society, 
return to them and tell them more about 
our dumb friends. They sent him letters 
telling how much they enjoyed having 
him with them and what they were aim- 
ing to do in helping in the great work of 
kindness to every living creature. He 
was glad to let them know that he would 
come back without the children’s taking 
a collection to pay his way. He found 
the teacher, with whom he had been work- 
ing for some time, greatly interested in 
the cause. 
Mr. Lemon visited Hampton Institute, 
Virginia, early in June, where he held a 
humane exhibit throughout the week. 


Large Junior Membership 


Miss Juliette D. Jaccard, president of 
the Hudson County District S. P. C. A., 
Jersey City, N. J., has developed the 
humane education program of that So- 
ciety until the junior department now 
numbers 23,000 members. She receives 
the full co-operation of the school officials 
throughout the county, and during the 
recent Be Kind to Animals Week cele- 
bration was able to distribute quantities 
of the 1942 Defense posters in schools, 
libraries and other public organizations. 


Under the direction of the Scottish So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals a school essay contest was held in 
1941, when 18,279 essays were received 
from pupils in 387 schools, on the sub- 
ject, “How Wild Birds Help the Farmer.” 
More than 500 prizes, consisting of books 
about animals, were awarded. 


BOYS OF THE BOSTON JUNIOR POLICE CORPS VIEWING A MOVIE, “IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS,” AT 
ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL, DURING BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
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To a Canary Bird 
Drew—1892 
Can e’er a bird more friendly be 
Than thou that sittest on my tree, 


And singst thy happy song to me, 
Canary? 


Benjamin 


Can e’er a mortal understand 

The language of thy native land? 

If so, come, perch upon my hand, 

And put thy tongue at my command— 
Canary. 


The Frog’s Peculiar Tongue 


Perhaps the most peculiar tongue in 
all animaldom is that of the frog. Fag- 
tened in the front portion of the mouth, 
it is flung forward to catch the prey 
which adheres to its sticky surface long 
enough for the frog to deliver it back 
into his mouth. And if the catch proves 
too big to swallow easily, the frog pushes 
it down with his front feet, gives a con- 
vulsive shudder of his whole frame, at 
the same time pulling in his eyes. Frogs, 
and toads, too, are valuable to have 
around the place. 


For School Compositions 


Cash prizes totaling $15, contributed 
by Mrs. Ralph Sweetland, were awarded 
near the end of the school year to pupils 
in Junior high -nd grade schools of 
Natick, Massa- setts, for the best 
compositions on the subject, “Be Kind to 
Animals.” We wish that some generous- 
minded person in each community would 
offer similar prizes, as there is no better 
form of humane education than this 
which was advocated and practised so 
enthusiastically by the late George T. 
Angell, founder of the Band of Mercy. 


ry 
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Introducing ‘“‘Sniffy”’ 

oa BEATRICE STARR 

ne best NIFFY” is a beautiful pure white Angora rabbit 

Kind to with pink eyes, who claims the distinction of 

enerous- being the world’s most traveled bunny. Barely six 

ty would years of age, she has already traveled over 96,000 

0 er miles in this country, Mexico, and Canada. 

cial - Sniffy walks at the end of a dog leash, with one of 

sorge T. her owners, Mr. or Mrs. Leo Watts, at its other end. 

f Mercy. Pedestrians encountering Sniffy and her convoy usually 
stare incredulously. Mrs. Watts is principal of the pub- 
lic school in the little town of Calexico, California. 

.When a little boy pupil presented her with Sniffy, both 
teacher and bunny took to each other so sincerely that 
they have been inseparable friends ever since. 

Sniffy, instead of living in an outdoor kennel, is 
permitted the run of the house, the same as a dog or 
kitten. She is house-broken and on her travels with 
Mrs. Watts has been permitted to share the same 
rooms at the hotels, ride in the same elevators, and 
scamper through halls and lebbies just as the two- 
legged guests do. 

. _Last year Sniffy took part in the egg-rolling festivi- 
ties on the White House lawn at Easter time. She has 
twice been guest of honor on a national radio broad- 
cast. She is an excellent “watch-dog,” weighs eleven 
pounds, eats lettuce, carrots, alfalfa, bananas, and 
bird-seed! She does not play with other rabbits, is 
afraid of dogs, but likes children very much. 

Answers to “One Dozen Hidden Birds” puzzle last 
month: 1. Gannet, linnet, tern. 2. Grackle, pewee, | 

AT skin. 3. Sandpiper, condor, heron. 4. Plover, tow- 


hee, swan. 


GO 
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Devil’s Darning-Needle 
RUTH MYERS COLMAN 


I belong to the order 
Of sleek dragon-flies, 
Have a long skinny body 
And two poppy eyes. 
Yes, my short legs look funny — 
They’re so badly bent, 
But with wings like a fairy 
I’m filled with content. 


If you watch you will see me 
Zoom down to the pond 

Where I search for mosquitoes 
Of which I am fond. 

Though it seemed that for ages 
No one understood — 

You will find I am harmless 

And really do good. 


“Copenhagen” — a Famous War Horse 


‘THE following inscription on a monument at Strath- 
fieldsaye, England, shows what one great military 
leader thought of the help of his war horse: 

“Here lies Copenhagen, the charger ridden by the 
Duke of Wellington the entire day of the Battle of 
Waterloo. Born 1808, died 1836. 

“God’s humbler instrument, though meaner clay, 
Should share the glory of that glorious day.” 

Copenhagen, a handsome chestnut fifteen hands 
high, was the Duke’s favorite mount. Wellington paid 
nearly two thousand dollars for him and rode him 
during the Battle of Victoria and on some of his cam- 
paigns. Then came Waterloo, and Copenhagen’s mas- 
ter mounted him at four o’clock in the morning and 
remained upon him for eighteen hours. 

Copenhagen was placed in retirement and had a 
lazy, pleasant time of it the last dozen years of his life. 


A Dozen More Hidden Birds 


ie each of the following sentences the names of three 
birds are hidden. Can you find them all? 

1. We saw her slip Hal a rope of pearls and hand 
over her watch for safe keeping in his waterproof 
pouch with the canvas back. 

2. He soon had four heaps of fish from the sea 
gleaming like silver, with some fish as much as ten 
and a half inches long. 

3. The waves tilt the boat too much for me to help, 
so Bob-ran to help them land as the waves could wreck | 
it entirely without help in landing. 

4. We saw Dorothy beg return of her watch, then 
Alfred started to town with the catch at once. 

Correct answers will be found here next month. 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 
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Faith’s Source 
Mina M. 


Although the velvet vault of night shuts 
down when day is done, 

| never doubt tomorrow's dawn will bring 
its risen sun; 

Although the winter's leafless trees watch 
over fields of snow, 

| never doubt there'll come the spring when 
grass and buds will grow; 

Although the kernels that | plant are brown, 
dead-like and sere, 

| never doubt that they will yield as seeds 
of yesteryear; 

Although the secret of the tide is not for me 
to share, 

| never doubt its well-timed ebb will leave 
the wide sands bare; 

Although the miracle of life to me is un- 
revealed, 

| never doubt the living child nor fawn by 
doe concealed; 

* * * 


Titus 


And so, although | may not know what 
follows Death's release, 

Content, | trust the road ahead to Him .. . 
and am at peace. 


The Birds’ Dietician 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


HE famous and revered English 

nurse, Florence Nightingale, was, as 
may be readily imagined, one of the busi- 
est women in the world. Yet, in spite of 
being heavily weighed down with many 
pressing responsibilities, Miss Nightin- 
gale managed to find time always to en- 
joy the society of birds. 

For these small friends she painstak- 
ingly prepared tasty nourishing meals, 
and the feathered visitors used to gather 
daily in large numbers gratefully at Miss 
Nightingale’s window to be fed. She did 
more than offer generous hospitality in 
every season—under any and all circum- 
stances. She made a special intensive 
study of the dietary care necessary to 
preserve the health and well-being of the 
birds. 

This was a research which Miss Night- 
ingale never tired of, and which ranked 
closely in importance to the dietary care 
given by her to humans. 

To the wonderment of her associates, 
she could give much thought to the wel- 
fare of vast hordes of birds without 
slighting for even a moment her capable, 
helpful supervision of her staff and her 
hospital patients. 

The birds loomed as very important in 
her personal scheme of things. The grit, 
cheeriness and sheer independence of 
these tiny lively creatures had a distinct 
appeal for one who was so brave and fear- 
less herself. 

Often when she received the gift of 
some delicacy from a relative or an ad- 
mirer, Miss Nightingale would use it 
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sparingly for her own enjoyment, in or- 
der that later she might share some of it 
with these out-of-door friends who de- 
pended on her hospitality. 

Florence Nightingale said that if she 
were a teacher, she would teach children 
to regard birds as living beings entitled 
to kind consideration at all times. It was 
her firm belief that inculcating this view- 
point in receptive young minds was far 
more important than any mere routine 
knowledge or ornithological classification. 


No Happenstance 


M. H. 


VERPRODUCTION in the animal 
world indicates potential loss, us- 
ually in the early stages. Proportioned to 
the enemies to be met, Nature seems in- 
tent on preserving the breed at all costs, 
that out of the many some at least may 
survive. 

The most prolific creatures in the world 
are the fishes, a large codfish being ca- 
pable of depositing more than nine mil- 
lion eggs in a season; a single mackerel, 
half a million; and a perch, fifty thousand. 
Some fishes are cannibalistic, and devour 
their own eggs or small fry, but if they 
don’t attend to it, there are plenty more 
who will, for the oceans fairly reek with 
enemies. 

Birds that build their nests on the 
ground produce more eggs to the clutch 
than song or flight birds whose natural 
habitat is the air and high treetops. 
While even lofty branches present some 
hazards, they are not to be compared 
with the perils of the earth. An effort 
is made by the ground-dwellers to con- 
ceal and camouflage such nests as much 
as possible, but the young are still sub- 
ject to many dangers. Where the clutch 
falls short numerically, an equalization 
occurs through producing more than one 
brood in a summer. 

The same is true of animals that live 
in dens in the earth; their litters are 
usually large for the species, and there 
is more than one litter in a season. 

Dame Nature is a wise old mother, 
and while there seems to be a shocking 
waste of life in some groups, she man- 
ages to maintain a certain balance by 
the various means at her command. 


MORGAN 


July, 
Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semp 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
43% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 4§, 


ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks afm 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
provide for the future years of a loved one 
whose present income is temporary or im 
sufficient. 

It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No waste of your estate by a will 
contest. 


Persons of comparatively small means am 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better im 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 

The management of our invested funds is am 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 2 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or then 
American Humane Education Society, 189 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad tous 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animalg@® 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month Spam 
the Massachusetts Society for the 5 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. - 
One dollar per year. Postage free to any part Glam 
the world. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office ei 
title the sender to membership in either of our ti 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN : 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETE® 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S&S. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $1000 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 50 4 
Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 105 
Children’s $0 75 
Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERE 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avéenuauag 
Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 18% 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


our Society is “The Massachusetts Society 


chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


porated but is the property of that Society 
FORM OF BEQUEST 


See dollars, (or, if other property, 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 


Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the coun- j 
try, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. = 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 


of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,”’ as the Hospital is not incor- 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), the sum 


for the Prevention of 


to Animals “for the use 


and is conducted by it. 


describe the property). 
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